A  SiMI.MONTHlY  REPORT  ON  NEW  0  E  V  E  I  O  P  M  E  N  T  S , 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trendg  and  itsuet _ 

New  secretary  of  HEW  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  Resigned:  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
first  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
the  nation’s  history.  Mrs.  Hobby  gave  as  her  reason 
for  resigning  the  continuing  serious  illness  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  New  Secretary  is  former  Treasury  Undersecre¬ 
tary  Marion  B.  Folsom.  Considered  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  Social  Security,  Secretary  Folsom  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration, 
was  treasurer  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  until  he  re¬ 
signed  to  join  President  Eisenhower’s  “Little  Cabinet.” 
Folsom  took  over  his  new  job  on  Aug.  1,  the  date  Mrs. 
Hobby  requested  that  her  resignation  become  effec¬ 
tive. 

$1,600,000,000  for  Federal  aid  to  school  con¬ 
struction  over  the  next  four  years  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  The 
bill  proposes  »ants  to  be  matched  by  states  and  local 
communities  that  submit  plans  deemed  worthy  of  fed¬ 
eral  financial  support.  It  also  provides  for  government 
purchase  of  obligations  of  local  educational  agencies 
to  assist  in  financing  school  construction.  It  further 
provides  for  credit  assistance,  making  loans  to  help 
assurance  of  payments  of  obligations  issued  in  state 
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and  local  financing  programs.  Since  this  is  the  first 
time  such  a  program  has  advanced  so  far  in  Congress, 
the  bill  is  sin*e  to  arouse  controversy  at  a  time  when 
adjournment  fever  is  hi^.  The  House  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  may  not,  in  fact,  allow  the  bill  to  go  to  the  floor 
at  this  late  stage. 

Constraetlon  bill  faces  ceatEwvei^y  in  the 

House.  For  one  thing,  statistics  show  that  states  and 
local  communities  are  putting  unprecedented  effort 
into  school  building.  But,  the  Committee  maintains, 
shortages  persist  to  a  point  where  emergency  action 
is  requirea  in  the  national  interest.  In  addition,  the 
bill  goes  much  further  than  the  plan  approved  by  the 
Administration,  which  did  not  want  more  than 
$200,000,000  to  be  put  out  in  grants.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  favors  a  program  that  will  consist  almost  entirely 
of  loans.  Seven  of  the  thirteen  Republicans  on  the 
Committee  voted  against  the  bill.  Six  Republicans, 
however,  approved  going  beyond  the  Administration’s 
recommendations  in  the  matter  of  grants. 


•  AdmiMlstmEioft 

RiAt  I'ead  to  leadei^ldp  is  indicated  by  Ran¬ 
dall  W.  Hoffmann,  in  a  recent  issue  of  AduU  Education, 
Leadership,  he  believes,  is  a  science  that  has  to  be 
learned.  It  is  made  up,  says  Mr.  Hoffmann,  of  these 
qualities: 

—Strength.  This  quality  does  not  derive  its  sus¬ 
tenance  from  the  suMervience  and  obsequiousness  of 
others,  but  from  their  strength.  “As  one  goes  about 
the  job  of  bringing  out  the  greatness  and  strength  in 
others,  he  becomes  stronger  himself.” 

—Humility.  “A  leader  keeps  always  in  mind  that  he 
is  vulnerable,  that  he  is  fallible,  and  that  he  is  mortal." 

—Faith  in  others.  What’s  meant  here,  says  the  au¬ 
thor,  is  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  individud,  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  the  individual,  faith  in  the  greatness 
of  the  individual. 

—Tolerance.  The  good  leader  recognizes,  respects, 
and  reveres  the  rights  and  individuality  of  others. 
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—Irreverence.  A  leader  must  have  some  amount  of 
irreverence,  which  may  also  be  called  perspective. 
Needed:  irreverence  for  the  shibboleths  of  this  world, 
for  the  superstitions;  for  the  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  dis¬ 
torted  values;  “and  above  all,  for  the  false  leaders.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“'The  New  Idea  Behind  County  Suwrintendency"  by  MiUard 
Z.  Pond  and  Howard  E,  Wdkefida.  Educational  Trend,  No. 
755.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New 
London,  Conn.  2Sc.  Minimum  order:  $1.00.  (How  the  county 
superintendent  can  move  toward  a  larger  outlook  in  his  job. 
Included:  four  steps  for  doing  this.) 

Statistics  of  City  School  Systems:  Staff,  Pupils,  and  Finances, 
1951-52,  by  LeiteT  B.  Hendiy.  HEW,  U.  S.  Ciffice  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Supt.  of  Documents,  W<^.  25,  D.  C.  IS/p.  Paper.  45c. 
(^etricted  to  ’’independent"  or  separately  organized  cHy 
school  systems.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Experineiit  is  the  eruc  of  the  scientific  method, 
says  R.  W.  Crossland  in  the  Science  Teacher.  “Hence, 
as  scientists,  new  science  teachers  should  develop  a 
healthy  skepticism  towards  time-honored  practices  of 
teaching  and  adopt  an  experimental*  approach  as  the 
ke>'note  of  their  professional  attitude  to  their  work." 

The  aim  of  a  methods  course  for  future  science 
teachers,  Mr,  Crossland  believes,  should  be  “to  turn 
out  teachers  who  are  experimenters  in  methods  of 
teaching  science  and  whose  actual  teaching  should  be 
a  functional  application  of  scientific  method  to  their 
craft.”  It  might  be  e.xpected  that  this  aim  could  be 
achieved  more  easily  with  science  graduates  than  with 
arts  graduates,  Mr.  Crossland  continues,  “but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  this  known  to  the  writer.” 

Sciemce  teachers  get  poorer  trainiag  today 
than  they  did  100  years  ago,  according  to  Louis  I.  Kus- 
lan.  New  Haven  State  Teachers  College.  “We  think 
of  the  twentieth  century  as  the  scientific  age,”  Dr. 
Kuslan  told  the  National  Association  for  Research  in 
Science  Teaching.  “But  teacher  education  institutions 
.spent  twice  as  much  time  65  years  ago  instructing 
prospective  teachers  about  teaching  science  than  we 
do  now.” 

century  ago,  “teachers  colleges  did  things  we 
don’t  do  today.  To  insure  that  teachers  would  have 
scientific  equipment  in  their  public  school  classes, 
they  were  tau^t  how  to  construct  materials  in  wood¬ 
working  classes,”  Dr.  Kuslan  pointed  out.  “Actually, 
colleges  in  those  days  were  better  equipped  than  our 
college  is  today.”  Some  schools,  he  said,  had  their 
own  museums  for  science  students  and  others  provided 
individual  laboratory  work  space  for  every  student. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Psychology  and  Education,  by 
Robert  L.  Thorndike  and  Elizabeth  Hagen.  John  Wiley,  440 
4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  575p.  Index.  $5.50.  (Introduction  to  con¬ 
cepts  th^  underlie  tests  and  measurement  and  a  guide  to  their 
application.  Stressed;  tests  lead  to  inferences  rather  than  abso¬ 
lute  conclusions.) 

Foundations  of  John  Dewey’s  Educational  Theory,  by  Melvin 
C.  Baker,  Columbia  U.  Press,  2900  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  214p. 
Index.  $3.50.  (Study  of  the  formative  period  in  Dewey’s  in- 
tellectual  development.) 


•  Curriculum 


T«  ase  basineMMipaaMred  aaaterials  effi¬ 
ciently,  home  economics  teachers  may  need  guide 
lines.  From  a  joint  committee  of  home  economists  in 
business  and  education,  called  together  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  come  these  suggestions: 

-Teachers  should  avoid  ordering  more  materials 
than  they  and  their  classes  are  able  to  evaluate  and 
use  with  discrimination. 

—The  number  of  teaching  aids  to  be  ordered  should 
be  balanced  against  the  relative  importance  of  the 
subject  in  the  teaching  program. 

—Teachers  should  order  sample  copies  to  evaluate 

before  ordering  a  supply. 

—From  a  company’s  standpoint,  a  quantity  order  is 
interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of  the  teaching  aid. 

—If  a  teaching  aid  is  unusuable,  the  teacher  should 
let  the  producer  know  why. 

Business-Sponsored  Home  Economics  Teaching 
Aids.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  4p.  Paper.  $3  per  100  copies. 

CURRENT  REATING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Bibliography  of  Free  and  Ine^nsive  Materials  for  Economic 
Eduction.  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  2  W.  46th 
St.,  N.Y.  36.  36p.  Paper.  50c.  (Designed  to  guide  teachers  in 
the  use  and  organization  of  such  publications.) 


•  Schoolt  and  the  Public 


Grades  boost  tbe  parent’s  ego,  a  panel  of  edu¬ 
cators  at  the  ASCD  convention  in  Chicago  decided. 
.\greement  was  unanimous  on  this  statement  by 
Teacher  Katherine  Troyer,  Winnetka  (Ill.)  schools, 
which  use  the  essay  report:  “In  other  districts  near  us 
where  the  essay  t>^  has  been  tried  but  given  up  in 
favor  of  the  graded  or  satisfactory-unsatisfactory  types 
of  report,  we  are  told  that  parents  want  something 
they  can  ^int  to  and  say  ‘this  is  what  Johnny  is  do¬ 
ing.’  We  feel  that  parents  who  request  mis  are  doing 
so  because  grades  are  ego-builders  for  themselves.” 

Citizen  interest  is  tbe  key  to  the  solution  of 
school  problems,  says  Roy  E.  Larsen,  chairman.  Na¬ 
tional  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools. 
Speaking  at  a  symposium  at  Michigan  State  U.,  Mr. 
Larsen  said  the  problems  facing  public  schools  in  the 
post-war  years  can  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence: 
^We  have  not  kept  pace  in  our  support  with  the  de¬ 
mands  we  have  made  on  our  system  of  universal  pub¬ 
lic  education:  consequently,  there  is  a  growing  deficit 
in  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  present-day 
education.” 

Greater  recomition  of  education  and  its  problems  is 
being  displayed  by  business  and  industry,  labor,  the 
press,  and  many  others.  “All  these  developments,” 
Mr.  Larson  continued,  “are  in  response  to  what  one 
educator  has  called  an  ‘upsurge  of  public  interest  un¬ 
paralleled  in  any  other  like  period  of  American  his¬ 
tory.’  ”  But,  he  warned,  citizen  interest  must  not  stop 
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with  construction  of  classrooms,  however  badly  need¬ 
ed  these  are.  ‘This  attitude,  of  course,  is  the  road  to¬ 
ward  renewed  citizen  apathy,”  he  said.  The  problem 
in  many  cases  now  “is  to  enlist  citizens’  help  in  getting 
and  keeping  the  fine  teachers  and  the  hi^h  quality  pro¬ 
gram  those  beautiful  buildings  deserve. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Education  in  Lay  Magazines:  First  Quarter,  1955.”  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Service,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wa^.  6,  D.  C. 
3Sp.  Paper.  $1.  (97  articles  from  popular  magazines  either 
summarized  or  otherwise  noted.) 


•  The  Profesmiom 


m 


TeaeMers  are  troabled  by  diseipliae  .prob¬ 
lems,  a  recent  svurvey  made  by  the  National  Education 
Association  reveals.  Two  years  ago,  discipline  prob¬ 
lems  were  a  minor  annoyance  to  the  nation  s  teachers. 
Today,  however,  the  struggle  to  keep  order  in  the 
classroom  has  risen  in  rank  to  the  number  three  prob¬ 
lem  for  teachers.  (Problem  number  1:  low  pay;  prob¬ 
lem  number  2:  crowded  classrooms.) 

“We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  classroom 
discipline  situations  in  the  number  three  sjMt,”  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Kennan  of  the  NEA  pointed  out.  Earlier  this 
year.  Dr.  Kennan’s  group  sent  questionnaires  to  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  asking  teachers  to  rate  their  prob¬ 
lems  in  order  of  importance.  The  3,400  replies,  now 
tabulated,  reflect  the  teachers’  concern  with  classroom 
behavior.  Now  underway:  an  NEA  survey  of  main 
disciplinary  problems  facing  teachers. 


Top  edmeators  are  to  blame  for  low  morale  in 
the  profession,  according  to  Dean  Ernest  O.  Melby, 
N.Y.U.  School  of  Education.  There  is,  says  Dr.  Mel¬ 
by,  a  “widespread  lack  of  faith”  in  educational  enter¬ 
prises  such  as  the  forthcoming  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Education.  "Instead  of  bemoaning  Washing¬ 
ton’s  political  leadership  in  relation  to  the  educational 
crisis,^  he  maintains,  "we  should  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  professitmal  leadership  we  have  provided  or  failed 
to  provide  in  the  past  decade  or  two.” 

Such  an  appraisal.  Dr.  Melby  believes,  will  make  it 
"increasingly  clear  that  a  process  of  deterioration”  has 
overtaken  me  educational  leadership  of  the  nation. 
"The  plain  fact  is  that  we  as  a  profession  have  not 
inspire  the  American  people  with  an  educational  pro- 

§ram  that  in  scope,  mamitude,  popular  appeal,  and 
ynamism  matches  the  challenges  of  the  atomic  age.” 
Eh.  Melby  noted  that  the  "morale  of  our  profession  is 
not  good  —  probably  not  as  good  as  when  our  salaries 
were  lower.*  Low  morale  among  teachers,  he  main¬ 
tains,  is  not  due  primarily  to  dissatisfaction  with  pres¬ 
ent  wages,  but  because  "we  have  begun  to  take  our 
satisfaction  out  of  the  size  of  our  pay-check  rather 
than  out  of  the  services  we  render.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
As  I  See  It,  by  Walter  D.  Cocking.  Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  11.  126p.  $2.50.  (Collection  of  essays  on  people  and 
their  schools  taken  from  Dr.  Cockirig’s  editorials  in  School 
Executive  over  the  years.) 


•  Tkm  Erearmer 


Yoangaters  want  mare  aa  seieace,  says  J. 
Harlan  Shores,  U.  of  Illinois.  The  results  of  a  na¬ 
tionwide  survey  he  has  just  completed  indicate  that 
pupils  in  the  fourth  to  eighth  ^des  ask  twice  as  many 
questions  about  science  as  they  do  about  any  other 
school  subject.  In  addition,  they  look  up  more  science 
information  than  anything  else  in  libraries,  and  rate 
science  among  their  top  three  reading  choices. 

Dr.  Shores’  conclusion:  schools  are  not  meeting 
children’s  needs  in  science  education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
1,000,000  Ddinquents,  by  Benjamin  Fine.  World  Publishing 
Co..  2231  W.  noth  St.,  Cleveland  2.  Ohio.  $4.  (First¬ 

hand  information  on  the  problem  of  juvenile  deunquencu.  Mr. 
Fine  interviewed  hundreds  of  delinquent  children,  talked  with 
iudges,  school  ofpcials,  educators,  psychiatrists,  social  case 
toorkers.  Outlined:  ways  to  sane  and  sympathetic  solution  of 
the  problem.) 


•  Ta$ching  Wiethadm 


Whem  lohBny  tarns  to  his  textbook,  he  faces 
serious  reading  problems,  points  out  William  D.  Shel¬ 
don  in  a  new  book.  Fon  one  thing,  most  texts  were 
not  meant  for  reading.  "They  are  usually  storehouses 
of  facts.”  For  this  reason,  the  content  material  needs 
intensive  study  rather  than  casual  reading  and  "re¬ 
quires  much  more  time  for  understanding  and  reflec¬ 
tion.” 

'There  are.  Dr.  Sheldon  continues,  some  general 
problems  involved  in  reading  textbook  material  in  any 
of  the  content  subjects: 

—Technical  vocabulary. 

—New  and  undefined  concepts. 

—Complicated  explanations  and  careless  writing. 

—Too  many  facts  in  too  short  a  space. 

—Lack  of  grading  of  di£Bculty  level. 

It  is  up  to  the  teacher.  Dr.  Sheldon  believes,  to 
reappraise  the  reading  materials  which  he  uses  in  so¬ 
cial  studies,  geography  and  history,  science,  health, 
safety,  and  English.  'Then  he  must  select  certain  top¬ 
ics  out  of  the  welter  of  material  presented.  "The  most 
successful  reading  instruction  in  the  content  areas,” 
says  Dr.  Sheldon,  “involves  a  careful  selection  of  ma¬ 
terial  read  and  a  pruning  of  many  of  the  topics  to  be 
covered.” 

Children  and  the  Language  Arts,  ed.  by  Virgil  E. 
Herrick  and  Leland  B.  Jacobs.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  524p.  Index.  $5.50  (18  contributors.) 

Clamrooms  ne«d  controversy  if  they  are  to  be 
democratic,  says  F.  L.  Shoemaker  in  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation.  "Controversial  issues  not  only  can  but  must  be 
taught  if  intelligent,  cooperative,  c^icipating  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  democratic  society  are  to  be  produced  and  if 
a  virile,  able  staff  of  teachers  is  to  be  sectired,”  Dr. 
Shoemalser  believes. 

To  those  individuals  who  fear  that  students  will 
be  indoctrinated  with  the  teachers’  opinions.  Dr.  Shoe- 
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maker  pmnts  out  that  a  statement  of  opinion  by  a 
teacher  is  "apt  to  result  in  as  many  different  shades 
of  interpretations  as  there  are  individuals  in  the  class." 
Likewise,  he  continues,  each  teacher  differs  from  his 
fellcnvs.  “Therefore,  the  opinions  which  pupils  hear 
\ary  from  classroom  to  classroom;  moreover,  the  more 
democracy  conditions  instruction,' the  greater  will  be 
such  divergence.”  The  result,  says  the  author,  is  that 
during  the  period  of  the  child’s  schooling,  he  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  great  variety  of  views. 

Teueh  poetry,  not  poets,  Archibald  MacLeish 
told  a  conference  on  the  teaching  of  English  at  Wis¬ 
consin  U.  ‘Teaching  must  be  done  by  and  through 
the  poems  themselves,”  he  continued.  To  teach  a 
poem  as  a  work  of  vt  is  difficult,  not  because  mean¬ 
ing  is  ignored,  but  because  the  meaning  is  deepened 
and  enlarged.” 

English  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  have  a 
special  responsibility,  Mr.  MacLeish  stressed,  for  it  is 
at  the  secondary  school  age  that  reading  habits  are 
established.  There  is  no  question  of  the  importance 
of  the  English  teacher  who  is  concerned  with  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  more  mature  values,  with  the  great  ends 
of  life.  “A  generation  starv'ed  for  the  comprehension 
of  those  enos  will  not  despise  him.” 


•  Voeational"tndu8triai 


Indnstrial  arts  can  be  “sold  short”  if  it  offers 
only  a  fragment  of  its  total  possible  contribution,  be¬ 
lieves  President  Burl  N.  Osbum,  American  Industrial 
.\rts  Association.  Speaking  before  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Osbum  condemned  these  fragmental  concepts  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts: 

—The  “somethuig  to  take  home”  concept.  Usually, 
said  Mr.  Osbum,  the  teacher  is  to  blame  for  this  one, 
although  tradition  gives  it  authority.  “Under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  anything  goes  if  the  finished  product  —  the  pro¬ 
ject  —  will  create  a  good  impression  if  and  when  it 
gets  home.” 

—The  contest-winning  concept.  A  satisfactory  pro¬ 
ject  is  the  goal,  “but  in  this  case  it  must  satisfy  the 
experts  who  don’t  even  know  the  maker,  or  what  he 
has  gained.”  Pressure  may  come  for  this  concept  from 
the  teacher,  the  administrator,  and  the  community. 
....—The  "personal  likes”  concept.  The  teacher  is  usu¬ 
ally  to  blame  for  this  one,  says  Mr.  Osbum.  “He 
is  a  good  craftsman  in  woodwork,  for  example,  or  is  a 
capable  electrician.  The  result  is  that  he  wants  to  put 
all  of  his  time  and  effort  into  teaching  that  one  line  of 
work.”  While  many  good  educational  values  come 
from  skill  and  enthusiasm,  “it  is,  nonetheless,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  possible  outcome.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Instructional  Units  in  Hand  Woodwork,  by  F.  E.  Tustison,  Ar¬ 
thur  G.  Brown,  and  Louis  Barocci.  Bruce  Publishing,  400  N. 
Broadway,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  I85p.  Index.  $2.64.  (Revised 
edition.  Added;  descriptions  of  30  profects.  Also  added:  sec¬ 
tion  on  wood  finidiing.) 


New  Ctassroom 
Material 


I  Easy-to-Make  Flannel  Board  ...  is  low  in  cost, 
large  in  size.  New  Flan-O-Mat  comes  ready  to 
assemble  .  .  .  has  removable  flannel  covers  that 
can  be  quickly  changed.  Fiberboard  framed  by 
tubular  steel  comers.  Write  The  Judy  Company, 
I  310  N.  2nd  St.,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn.  30"  x  40": 
$8.95;  36"  X  48":  $11.M. 

What  Money  Means  to  Children  ...  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Money  Management:  Childrens  Spend¬ 
ing.  New  booklet  gives  information  on  how  to 
help  children  establish  worth-while  goals  in  using 
money  .  .  .  explains  allowances,  earning,  spending. 
Write  Consumer  Education  Dept.,  Househom 
Finance  Corp.,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
11,  Ill.  32p.  Paper.  10c. 

Songs  and  Gaxies  in  City  Streets  .  .  .  are  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  a  new  film.  The  Sin^ng  Street  was 
filmed  in  Edinburgh  .  .  .  shows  children  playing 
games,  singing  songs  against  a  background  of 
streets  in  that  city.  Included:  booklet  with  words 
of  songs.  Write  British  Information  Services,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  To  rent:  $2.55;  to 
buy:  $55. 

How  Nature’s  Secrets  Are  Unlocked  ...  is 
shown  in  Science  in  Our  Lives,  Iw  Ritchie  Calder. 
Answered:  What  is  science?  When  did  modem 

(science  begin?  What  is  the  relationship  between 
its  special  fields?  Pleasant,  easy  reading.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  enrichment.  New  American  Library,  501 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  192p.  Paper.  35c. 

Film  Series  for  Music  Classes  ...  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  Pictorial  versions  of  musical  scores.  Re¬ 
leased:  Engulfed  Cathedral,  FingeTs  Cave,  Tocca¬ 
ta  and  Fugue.  Musical  scores  pmormed  by  Wer¬ 
ner  Janssen  Symphony  Orchestra.  Write  Avis 
Films,  904  E.  Palm  Ave.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

Glimpse  of  Space  Travel  ...  is  offered  in  Oper¬ 
ation  Moon,  by  R.  Will  Burnett.  Factual  priinner 
in  astronautics.  Author  is  professor  of  science  edu¬ 
cation,  U.  of  III  For  high  school  readers.  E>raw- 
ings  and  diagrams.  Write  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill. 

Young  Readers  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  The  Lovely 
Time,,  by  Audrey  Chalmers.  The  story  of  “Maw,” 
a  mo^er  cat,  and  her  kittens  .  .  .  and  how  she 
finds  homes  for  them.  Handsome  illustrations. 
Ages  3-7.  Viking,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  $2. 

Oli»r  Readers  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  Young  Man 
With  a  Sword,  by  Jane  Oliver.  Told:  how  young 
Gavin  Maitland  ran  away  to  join  King  Rob^  the 
Bmce.  Described:  victory  of  Bannockburn  in 
1314.  High  school  age.  St  Martin’s  Press,  103 
Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  $2.50. 

Film  for  Social  Stuioes  Classes  ...  is  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Germany.  Portrays  small  town  life  in  the 
Rhinelimd  .  .  .  stresses  geography  and  customs. 
.\lso  useful  for  German  language  courses.  Write 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Golor  or  B  &  W. 
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